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graphical manual rather than a reasoned text, but one which is 
the result of scholarly research the requirements of which can 
only be appreciated by those who have essayed it. However 
exasperating this method of presentation may be to the reader 
who is not also an auditor of the author's lectures, two sections 
have maintained their interest in spite of the method. These 
are the sections devoted to the "Sovereignty of the Sea" (p. 116- 
141), and to the "Literature of International Ethics" (p. 177- 
215). In the first, he gives the historical background of the 
present-day problem of the freedom of the sea, by discussing 
in relation to Grotius' Mare Liberum, the works of three British 
writers, William Welwod, John Selden, and John Boroughs. In 
the latter, he weaves a connected story of aspiration for a League 
of Nations, out of an exposition of the contributions of Hooker, 
Saint-Pierre, Rousseau and Bentham. 

The value of the book is greatly increased by the numerous 
and well-chosen extracts from works not always available to the 
student. For the American user its bibliographic value is less- 
ened by the fact that it is almost devoid of references to source 
material and commentaries relating to the Western Continent. 

Frederick C. Hicks, 
Columbia University. 

Recollections of a Foreign Minister (Memoirs of Alexander Iswolr 
sky). Translated by Charles Louis Seeger. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden City, New York. 1921. One volume, 
303 + XV pp. 
The author of these memoirs, A. P. Iswolsky, was the Russian 
foreign minister at a most interesting and critical period of his 
country's history. It was a time when one could expect that 
Russia would start on the new path of constitutionalism and 
thus develop more democratic institutions. In consequence one 
could anticipate important developments to be revealed by an 
active and astute participant; Iswolsky, being a member of the 
tsar's government, could have known many details of the Russian 
policy of 1905-1906. But just in this respect, his memoirs are 
rather disappointing; the reader will find hardly any new facts in 
them, notwithstanding the exaggerated preface of the translator. 
Through the entire volume there go like a red streak, two main 
ideas of the author, which evidently were on his mind and pos- 
sibly were the real object of his publishing these memoirs; namely, 
first the effort to vindicate two personalities, of which one was 
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his personal friend, Stolypin, and the other one, his master, the 
Tsar Nicholas II; his second desire was to exculpate himself in 
the eyes and judgment of posterity. In both cases Iswolsky 
failed to convince. These two ideas are however closely con- 
nected; it is not a mere coincidence at all. He posed all his 
lifelong, honestly trying to be an enlightened statesman, liberal- 
minded and amenable to the influence of western political ideas; 
when friend and foe accused him of taking part in a government 
so evidently reactionary, it was this accusation that he resented 
so very much. From a western point of view, Iswolsky was a 
typical conservative, though preferring a constitutional mon- 
archy, and only the perverted and unnatural Russian conditions 
of those days made him seem a liberal. 

In his first chapters he gives a very true account of the political 
situation in Russia of those days; the history of the "Bjorko" 
treaty is well known at present; his second chapter does not add 
anything new in this respect, except the unproved statement that 
Witte knew about it earlier than he publicly admitted; in general 
one can say that Iswolsky is not quite fair to Witte, who towered 
far above him as a statesman. 

Chapter V, concerning the Russian nobility, has no connection 
whatever with the rest of the book; it seems quite naive and in 
many points is wrong. The last four chapters, on the contrary, 
are quite interesting, if one discounts the undeserved and lavish 
praise of Stolypin. Iswolsky is not right when he attributes the 
government's failure to establish constitutional principles to the 
lack of desire to cooperate on the part of the liberals. It was 
just the other way; the liberals declined to cooperate because 
they knew very well that that government was insincere and not 
willing to stand for constitutionalism. 

The volume is valuable, however, for the study of the person- 
alities of the tsar's government of those days. 

S. A. Kobff. 

Must We Fight Japan? By Walter B. Pitkin, xi, 536 pp. 
The Century Company, 1921. 
The rather lurid title of this book makes one wary of its con- 
tents at the outset. One's doubts are not set at rest when it is 
discovered that the author, an associate professsor of philosophy 
in Columbia University, has not been a specialist in Japanese- 
American relations or on the Far East, but has broken into the 
subject from a supposedly unrelated field. Suspicions are aroused 



